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“PROCLAIM LIBERTY THROUGHOUT ALL THE LAND, UNTO ALL THE INHABITANTS THEREOF.”—Lev. xxv. 10. 
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THE RUTLAND CONVENTION. 

The following letter, which appeared in the Daily N. Y. 
Tribune for July 2, will explain itself, and may suffice to 
give our readers some faint idea of what we found at the 
Rutland Convention, While we have always been ready 
to help put out firesand rescue drowning men, without 
stopping to inquire into the beliefs or the character of 
those who might happen to be at work* near us; and 
while we would forbid none to cast out devils because 
they follow not with us, we have never believed that 
irreligion would prove an element of reformation, nor 
that impiety could become the efficient ally of humanity. 


To the Editor of the N. Y. Tribune. 


Sm: As my name appears in your report, this morn- 
ing, of the so-called ‘Free Convention’ at Rutland, I 
wish your readers to know how I came to be there ; what 
I said, or rather, attempted to say, when there; what 
sort of ‘ free discussion’ I-found, and what I thought of 
the Convention. 


I had nothing to do with getting up the Convention, 
and heard nothing of it until I saw the call in print, 
where, among all the names of the signers, [ saw only 
one whom I could remember to have seen or heard of. I 
had no idea of attending it until I was requested to do 
so. I was told that there would be a good opportunity 
for me to present the claims of National Abolition as I 
hold them, and was assured that there would be free dis- 
cussion on all the topics that might be introduced. Ac- 
cordingly I started in}%ason to reach Rutland about 
noon on Friday. Early ir the afternoon Henry C. Wright 
spoke about fifty minutes in support of resolution No. 1, 
affirming his doctrine that ‘the authority of each indi- 
vidual soul is absolute and final.’ I rose to reply, and 
was proceeding to illustrate the lawlessness of his senti- 
ments by supposing that a kidnapper should enter the 
tent to seize and enslave one of the little children there. 
Would the Convention acccrl to him the sole, absolute 
and final authority to ‘ ccntrol his own opinions and prac- 
tices,’ ag stated in the resolution? Would they be ‘ guil- 
ty of a flagrant wrong ’ (as the resolution expresses it) in 
‘attempting to control’ hin? Before I could complete 
the sentence, H.C. Wright, perceiving the drift of my 
parable, hastily called me to order under the rule re- 
stricting speakers, except the mover of the resolution, to 
ten minutes. The President said the ten minutes were 
not out. Some one moved to extend my time to fifteen 
minutes, which was granted. I only used about two 
minutes of it to finish what I had begun, and sat down, 


thonch T shonld have heer glad to aneak.five or ten min- | 
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My next attempt to be heard was on the subject of the 
immortality of the soul and the future existence, and in 
reply to a speaker who had said that it was a question of 
no practical importance. The floor was given to a gen- 
tleman who kindly yielded me time to make the remark 
that the sacredness and inviolability of human rights de- 
pended, vitally, upon the dignity and sacredness of hu- 
man nature, and that if it should come to be believed 
that men die like beasts, it would be difficult, if not im- 
possible, to preserve the conviction that they have any 
rights more sacred than those of beasts. This speech 
may have occupied two minutes ; but the sentiment was 
objected to by Mrs. Ernestine L. Rose, some time after- 
ward, who seemed to have understood me te imply that 
beasts might be treated with crueJty. With leave of the 
President, I began to explain and disclaim, was inter- 
rupted by somebody, resumed, and was suddenly and 
peremptorily commanded by the President to sit down 
and submit to the authority of the Convention, which, of 
course I did, but without understanding why I was put 
down, any more than why Senator Lunt, in a similar 
style, put me down before the Legislative Committee in 
Massachusetts in 1836. I was explaining by leave of the 
President, and had not occupied above two minutes’ time. 


. Resolution No. 7. denying the autherity of the Bible, 
was advocated by Mr. Mayo in a speech of nearly an hour. 
I rose to reply, and was called to order, before I had fin- 
ished the first sentence, by one of the Commiittec, who 
said that speakers had been selected for the evening, by 
whom the time was accordingly occupied. I was told 
that the subject might be called up at another time, 
when I might have my ten minutes to answer the long 
speech. But ‘ the convenient season ’ did not seem to ar- 
rive. 


On Saturday afternoon the question of Slavery came 
up, and my name, after that of Parker Pillsbury, was 
put on the printed programme. Mr. Pillsbury spoke 
fifty minutes in exposition of his phase of Abolition, 
without being called to order by those who held my 
views. But when my turn came, I was called to order 
at the end of the first fifteen minutes, but was graciously 
permitted to speak fifteen minutes longer, when the Con- 
vention decided, by a close vote, to hear nothing further 
in favor of a National Abolition of Slavery, though the 
discussion of the other pha Se of the same subject was re- 
sumed. 


Strong remonstrances were made against this exclusive- 
ness by several gentlemen, including Stephen 8. Foster, 
who in sentiment agreed with the majority both on the 
Slavery and the Bible question, and who said that in 
both cases free discussion had been stifled. Many others 
said the same, and it was confidently predicted that a 
time would be accorded to me, on Sunday, to speak on 
the Bible question. I was persuaded to go in on Sunday 
morning and see. But before entering the tent, I met 
with members of the Committee, and heard of no propo- 
sal of the kind. One member of the Committee, in pre- 
sence of others of them, bad previously congratulated 
me that my views of the Bible were advocated every 
Sabbath in the churches. And now, Henry C. Wright 
wanted to know if I had not had time enough, all my life 
long, to promulgate my views on that subject. And this, 
I suppose, proved to his mind, that the Rutland Conven- 
tion was what he claimed it to be, a‘ Free Convention.’ 
I said to him, ‘ Suppose I and those of my views should 
adrertise a ‘Free Convention,’ and then, having fully ex- 
Tana) aust have 
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allowed you to saya word in reply, would you call ite 
‘Free Convention ?’ With great gravity Heary C. Wright 
answered, ‘ Friend William Goodell, 1 do not wish to de- 
bate the question with you; I perceive you are notin a 
good spirit!’ I could not forbear laughing in his face, 
and so turned my heel on the Rutland ‘Free Conven- 
tion.’ 

The best apology I can make for the managers is, that 
they made a mistake in trying to discuss so many sub- 
jects in three days ; in having said what they wanted to 
hear, and giving no room for the other side. I have only 
stated the facts to silence the boast of having bad a ‘ Free 
Convention’ at Rutland. Such an event is yet for the 
future. 


Let me not be misunderstood. I do not deny that, to 
a very great variety uf persons and classes of persons, it 
was a perfectly ‘ free convention.’ It was free to the ad- 
vocates of ‘free love”? and to Sbakers, who decry mar- 
riage. It was free to ‘ Spiritualists,’ who claim to be the 
only reliable teachers of the future life, and to Material- 
ists, who believe in no fature life at all. It was free to 
those who, in the coarsest and most blasphemous lar< 
guage, denied the existence of any God; and it was free 
to those who preach that there are as many absolute and 
supreme gods, each within the sphere of his own domin~ 
ion, as there are human souls. It was free to those whe 
denounce the Bible, and to those who, while they pralre 
the Bible, deny that truth and falsehood, right and wrong 
are to be ascertained from its teachings. With an effort 
and after a struggle, it became free, or tolerably so, to 
those who believe in the infallible inspiration of the 
Scriptures, yet construe it to teach the grossest material 
ism, and use it to disprove the spirituality and immortal- 
ity of thesoul. To all these, perhaps to some others, it 
was, as Henry C. Wright said, ‘a feast of fat things, full 
of marrow.’ It was also free to a number of good things 
such as the condemnation of Slavery, and of various other 
violations of equal rights. It was ‘free,’ to an able cas- 
tigation of the ‘free love abomination’ (by a spiritual- 
ist), and to a caustic reproof of the illiberality and dog- 
matism of false liberality, by the same band. In shorf, 
it was free toa most anything. except (he advocacy of 
national abolition, and the expression of certain theolo- 
gical tenets, which the majority of the Convention, with 
all its heterogenous theories, had assembled to repudiate 
and to anathematize. j 


My friends will understand that my attendance on the 
Convention terminated on Saturday at 5 p.m. I was so 
‘ superstitious’ as to find a Bible for the next day's read- 
ing that I preferred to the revelations of Andrew Jack- 
son Davis, to the exposition of which (as I chould have 
said before) the Convention was as free as it was to the 
scoffers at the inspiration of the ‘old fashioned Bible.’ 


WiLutaM GoopELL, 
- No, 48 Beekman-st., New York, June 22. 
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In the debate on the Oregon bill, in the Senate. 


| ‘Mr. King, of New York, said, he would vote for the 
| bill, although, perhaps, the population was not sufficient. 
Referring to the Oregon constitution, he said the disa- 
| bilities imposed on free blacks were too stringent, but he 
himself was against too many free blacks in a State. It 
was for the benefit of both races that the black and white 
races should live separate.’ 


We are sorry to see a man like Preston King bowing 
down to so vulgar and wicked a prejudice. He ought to 
know batter.’ 
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For the Radical Abolitionist. | 
DANGEROUS CENTRALIZATION. 
Do the doctrines of Radical Abolitionism tend to 
a dangerous centralization of power in the, 
Federal Government ? 


Tbe doctrine that the Federal Government has power 
to interfere with slavery in the States, is denied as a doc- 
trine dangerous to liberty and subversive of the ends of 
Government. Not only, it is said, bas it no power to abol- 
ish slavery, but it ought to have none, It is not a gov- 
ernment extending to individuals : it was not constituted | 
to guarantee persoual rizbts; these were supposed to 
be guaranteed by the State Governments, It is only a, 
compact between the States, or rather, the people of the 
States: avort of league “ offensive and defensive,” for | 
certain specified ends, and not in any proper sense, a con- | 
solidated national government. Not ouly is this the fact. | 
but it ought to be so. To place in the hands of the gene- 
ral government power to affict the personal condition of 
the subjects of the several States,—to delegate to it au- 
thority to interfere for the protection of the personal li- 
bertics of those subjects, by nullifying, if need be, the 
action of the State governm-nts, would be to place des- 
potic power in the hands of the genera) government, and 
give it a field open to the practice of all tyranny. Con- 
solidated systems of government, ext-nding over wide 
territory, inevitably aggregate. and hold in their bands, 
vast material force. And then when perverted, as they 
ure apt to be, they become mighty, almost irresistible 
engines of despotism. 


The doctrines of Radical Abolitionism, though well 
meant by the authors, tend to suci a result, and are, 
therefore, eminently dangerous. We must guard with 
jealous care the sovereignty of the S‘ates, for this is our 
on'y safeguard against a system of oppression worse 
than any now existing among us, 


So say the Nutional Era, and the New York Independent, 
and multitudes of their readers, receive it ss a finality. 
From grave judges, members of Congress, and sagacious 
Professors. down to flippant and loquacious ‘ Preps,’ it is 
‘brought forward con-tantly with the utmost assurance, 








as settling the question. 

__ But how is this? My business at this time is not with 
the matter of fact, whether our government is, or is not 
so constituted as to take cognizance of individuals and 
guarantee persoual rights, but simply, whether, on the 
hypothesis that it is so constituted, its tendencies and 
workings would be dangerous to the liberties of the peo- 
ple, and subversive of the ends of government. In other 
words, the question is whether on the hypothesis assumed, 

the workings of the government would be essentially dif- 
ferent from what they really are. or, from what they must 
be, on the bypoth:sis that the governmert is merely a 
compact between the States with no power to affect the 
personal condition of the subjects. 


In the first place, then, on the alledged theory, we have 
31 independent soverciguta:s united in a compict under 
a constitution. Th. y must necessarily have a f deral pow- 
er to carry out their compact and subserve their com- 
mon interests, This federal power, while it is based upon 
and derives all its authority from the sovereign States, 
must necessarily aggregate to itself the means and appli- 
ances for carrying out the end of its existence; and thus 
have no insignificant reservoir of physical force constant- 
ly available. It forms a vast system,—not properly a. 
government,—inter-working with the State governments, 
and though the sources of its power must at last be 
traced to the States, it must have vast resources under 
its immediate control. Of course such a power must have 
its clearly defined 1imits, and be properly guided and re- 

strained. Bence we have the Federal Constitution in 
which to harness it. This defines its powers and duties, 
and prescribes {ts limits. Now suppose its limits were 
ever 80 narrow,—suppose its powers were confined to two 
specifications, to declare war and regulate commerce, it 
is evident that, with the vast system of means and ap- 
pliances, which must necessarily be at its command, to 
enable it todo these things, it is able to overstep its limits 
and especially if backed by the power of a part of the 
States. So that the so-called Federal Government can 
be deprived of the ability to tyrannize and practice usur- 
pation, not by narrowing the sphere of its authority, but 
only by removing from its hauds the material resources 
With which it may do it. 

Now what are the actual workings of our government, 
or what must they be on the compact theory? 


‘Federal Government oversteps the limits preseribed for ; 
‘it in the Constitution,—for it must be admitted that it) 
has, and must have to perform its functions, the natural | 
ability to do so,—what is the remedy? Must the States | 
await the tardy and uncertain result of a political change | 
in the routine of office? Ifyou say “ yes,” then I ask, 
suppose the next administration perpetuates the same 
usurpation, what then? Are the States to await the yet 
more dubious result of the next change while the usur- 
pation goes on strengthening and maturing itself? To | 
do so, would, in effect, be to remove the hindrances and 
open a broad highway to despotism. 





It would be to abandon wholly the so much vaunted 
doctrine of state rights. No. The States must at onee | 
nullify the action of the Federal power ; they must face | 
that power down and refuse to submit. There must be a | 
collision ; it is theirouly remedy. The right to resist is | 
their only safeguard. Suppose now, the Federal power | 
‘assumes the prerogative of arresting whomsoever it 
pleases of the inhabitants of a state, denying them trial 
by jury or benefit of the Habeas Corpus Act, and requir- 
ing their case to be tried by ‘ exparte ’ evidence taken as 
‘prima facie,’ ought not each state to nullify the action of 
the Federal Government, and protect its subjects with all 
its power? If not, how shall it protect itself against any 
depotism? Or suppose the Federal power should attempt 
the establishment of Roman Catholicism and the prohi- 
bition of all other religions, ought not each state to force 
it down at once? If all the states nullified the action of 
the Federal Government in such cases, it would be pow- 
erless ; but suppose any considerable quibet should sus- 
tain it, then it must be admitted that it would have natu- 
ral ability to enforee its usurpations upon any single stati. 
We have not yet had much of this nullification in our 
history, not as much as we need to have, and onght to 
have. 

But now let me change the supposition, Suppose any one 
or more of the states should assume any of the prerogatives 
delegated to the Federal Government, as for instance, 
the coining of money, or the regulation of foreign com- 
merce, declaring war, &c., what is the remedy? Why cer- 
tainly, for the Federal Government to nullify the action 
of the state government, and enforce its own authority, 
at the point of the bayonet if need be. A notable ex- 
ample of this was in the case in which General Jackson, 
enforced the revenue laws upou South Carolina. Thus the 
two systems of State and Federal power interwork, and 
serve to checkmate and balance each other, so that the 
one may not exercise despotic power, nor the other abso- 
lutely sovereign power. 

We are now prepared to consider the workings of the 
national Government hypothesis. According to this theo- 
ry also there must be a Constitution, and that Constitu- 
tion must definitely mark out the limits both of the State 
and national Governments. This theory does not leave 
anything more indefiuite than the first. It holds that 
certain specific limits are and must be set in the Consti- 
tution upon the absolute sovereignty of the States, and 
that a certain definite sphere is marked out, in which the 
bational Government may act. In this it agrees with 
the comp ¢! theory. The only difference is that zt pla- 
ces greatcy 1 mitations upon the absolute power of the 
States, and makes the sphere of the national Government 
broader. It places no carte blanche in the hands of the 
national Government ; it gives no undefined or general 
power, in which it may, without transcending its limits, 
practice Despotism. This theory maintains that among 
the powers expressly conferred upon the Federal Govern- 
ment, is that of guaranteeing to every individual his 
fundamental personal rights, such as the right to life, to 
self-ownership, to freedom of conscience within such lim- 
its as do not infringe on the rights of others. It holds 
that these powers are conferred upon the Federal Goy- 
ernment in distinct specifications, such as,‘ No person 
shall be deprived of life, liberty, or property, without 
due process of law.’ ‘ Habeas Corpus and benefit of trial 
by Jury shall not be suspended except in case of inva- 
sion,’ &c. Observe, the question now before us, is not 


| Jury, —if it has the right to enforce that provision of it 
charter that no person shall be deprived of liberty with- 
out due process of law,—that power by no means imp} es 
any authority on dts part, to deprivegany one of life with- 
out due process of law. People have strangely said that 
if the’ “Fédéral. Governinent: thas power to free slaves, it 
also has the powerto enslave free men. As well might 
they. say, because: the Federal, Gov ernment has power to 
guarantee a Republican form of government to eyery 
State in the Union, it therefore has power to j impose an ab- 
solute monarchy upon every State in the Union. If you 
use the term power to denote natural ability, then both pro-, 


| positions are true, and the consequents of both are true, 
even if their antecedents are false,—true in fact on either 


| theory, so that if itis an objection to one, it is an objection 
_to both, But if you.use,the word to mean authority under 
the charter. nothing can be more absurd than both proposi- 
tions. Authority to enforce a limitation uyioh the abso- 
lutely sovereign power of the States, by no means implies 
authority to do the very thing thus prohibited to the States. when 
there is no specific grant of such authority. So that an- 
thority in the Fedeta} “Government to perform any con- 
ceivable number of specified things, does not imply any 
authority to doa single thing not specified. But the 
naturat ability to do ore specified: thing may imply the hat- 
ural ability to do any: numberof things, either specified 
or not specified. Thus the natural ability to enforce the 
guarantee.of a Republican form of Government upon any 
State, against the wish of the people of that State, im- 
plies the natural ability to regulate commerce against 
their wishes, also to impose an absolute monarchy upon 
thém. So also the natural ability to declare, ‘and prose- 
cute war against a foreign power, implies the natural 
ability to declare and prosecute war against an¥-one'of: 
the States. But in neither case dovs authority or right to 
do the one imply anthority to do the other. No more 
does authority to guarantee to the individual the right 
to life or personal liberty ‘imply authority to ‘violate 
those rights. We.are now prepared for the question, 
what will be the workings of the National Government 
theory ? and does that theory endanger liberty or infringe 
upon the rights of the States? Suppose then the nation- 
at Government should overstep its prescribed limits, and 
attempt to enforce slavery; fugitive slave laws, military 
despotism, or any thing else which it was not specifically 
empowered by its charter to do, what is the remedy? 
Why, manifestly the same as in the former supposed case 
on the other theory, that each and every State should 
resist and nullify its action, a thing which it is just as 
well able to do in this case as in any case of usurpation 
in a government conducted on the other theory. Sup- 
pose now, on the other hand, that a State undertakes to 
tyrannize over its subjects, by denying them trial by Ju- 
ry, the privilege of Habeas Corpus, makes chattels of 
them or suffers others to do so, plunders them of their 
property without remuneration and without due process 
of law, leaves them unprotected by any penalty against 
crime, or gives itself to the work of proscribing and per- 
secuting them on account of their religion, what is their 
remedy? Why, evidently on the first theory they have 
none,—the Federal power neither has nor ought to have 
authority to protect them. But according to this theory 
the Siate has transcended the limits of its sovereignty, 
and it isa part of the specitied prerogative of the nation- 
al Governm-nt to interfere, erforce the provisions of the 
charter, and nullify the action of the State government. 
Now it is manifest that this is no infringement of State- 
rights, for the States have no such right ; neither is it 
dangerous to personal liberty, because it does not imply 
the least authority on the part of the national Govern- 
ment to infringe upon personal liberty ; and if it implies 
natural ability to do so, so does the very existence of any 
Federal power at all: while, if that natural ability should 
be thus abused there is a safe and certain remedy in the 
nullification of the State governments. And however 
great a bugbear to timid Republicans nullification may 
seem to be, it is nevertheless the only final resort against 
the usurpations of the Federal power on the former by- 











whether this is actually the case, but only whether, on | 


,| supposition that it is the case, such power would be dan- | , f 
, tional, interwork, balancing and checking each other, 80 


gerous to liberty hy leading to a destruction or infringe- 
ment of state rights. Observe also, that it is no more 
implied because the Federal Government has these pow- 
ers, that it has autherity to do other things not specified 
in its charter, than it would be if the charter contained 
ouly one specification. If the Federal power has specific 








authority to secure to every inhabitant of the United 


If the |States accused of murder, a fair and impartial trial by | 


pothesis, 
Thus the two systems of Government, State and Na- 


that neither can exercise tyrannical or despotic power. 
So that we may say that so far from this system being 
dangerous to liberty and destructive of the ends of Gov- 
ernment, it is the best system that can be devised, and 
is the nearest approach to making an irresponsible despotism im- 


| possible, that can be made 0. B. W- 


Oberlin, Ohio, March 28th, 1858. 
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CLOSE. OF THE VOLUME!!! 
This number closes our Third Volume.— 
Now is the: time for those who have not already 
paid in advance, to send pay for the next 
Volume. ' 





The following is the ‘CALE > noticed in some of the 
papers, as being in process of circulation for signatures 
in different parts of this State. We know. not with 
whom. the: movement originated, but: it, is a guod one. 
Success to it.! 

TEMPERANCE | AND FREEDOM. 
Call for an Independent Convention of the State of 

New-York to nominate a Candidate for Governor. 


Fettow Crrizens:—We come to you to ask you 
todo a great and good thing, and because it is a 
great and good thing which we ask you to do, we ap- 
proach you confident of success. The great and good 
deed we ask so confidently at your hands, ‘s the nom- 
ination and election of a good man and great states- 
man, for Governor of this Stdte: a man whose name 
is not only a household word: among the lowly and 
the poor, but is also a tower of strength among the 
high and the great, whose heart and hands are always 
open to the wronged, and ready to ‘ deliver the spoil- 
ed’ and the powers of whose great mind have been 
employed throughout a life-time in overturning wrong, 
and in supporting the cause of civil and social right- 
eousness. You recognize the portrait, the outlines 
of which we have briefly sketched. and the name of 
Gerrit Smiru rises voluntarily to your lips as the 
man described, and you will listen patiently to our 
reaso! § for asiing his election at your hands, 

We do not come to youin the name of a pclitical 
party. We make our appeal directly to the people— 
becau e we have Jost all faith in parties and party 
macaimery, aS instruments through which to accom- 
plish the two absorbing political purposes of the 
friends of Temperance and Freedom. These two pur- 
poses which you cherish in common with us, are 

1. The suppression of the Liquor-Traffic in our 
State : 

2. The protection of the personal liberty of every 
huinan being who sets foot upon our soil, of wh utever 
color, or from whatever clime he may have cowie to 
us for protection. 

We believe that a large majority of the people of 
this State hold these two principies far more sacred, 
and infinitely more important, than all mere party 
ties, and that they only need to find and recogmze 
the full embodiment of these principles, in a candi- 
date for governor, in order to carry him triumphantly 
through the coming election. The peuple have failed, 
as yet, to secure adequate protection from the rum- 
traffic, not fur the want of a disposition to secure such 
protection, but because nominations have been made 
under party dril!, and with party success as the par- 
ampunt object, and the question of temperance has 
been driven to the wall by expediency, whenever 
short-sighted party leaders deemed such a course ne- 
cessary to party success. Such a course never was 
necessary, and had the parties relied upon the virtue 
and intelligence of the peop'e, and made nominations 
of the highest order of integrity on this question, the 
enthusiasm with which the people would have rallied 
to their support, would have saved us from the pre- 
sent disgraceful and ruinous curse of the rum-traffic, 
which now desolates thousands of hearths in our 
glorious State, and pierces millions of hearts with 
sorrow. 

But the leaders of these parties are so blinded by 
fal:e notions of political expediency, and have so lit- 
tle faith in the high-toned moral sense of the people, 
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that they will never see their error, until the peop'e 
take the cause into their own hands, and by a glorious 
uprising under the impulse of their own virtuous in- 
dignation against the destroyer, now licensed to do 
his work of ruin and deatg all over our State, teach 
the parties that their highest moral instincts, and best 
moral convictions are not to be trifled with. Such 
an uprising needs a true, fearless, and gifted standard- 
bearer. Such a standard-bearer-—one who has been 
a life-long advocate of this cause, and has brought to 
its support many thousands of dollars, and devoted to 
it abilities and eloquence, which reflect honor upon 
our State and nation, we present to you in the person 
of Gerrit SMITH. 


In September. 1850, the civilized world was shock- 
ed, and this nation rocked from center to circumfer- 
ence with indignation, by the pas-age of the Fugitive 
Slave Act. But that wave of indignation has, in a 
measure, subsided, and nothing effectual has been 
done to zescue our state from the shame and disgrace 
of being a hunting ground, where men and women are 
objects of the chase. While one or two of our sister 
states have personal Liberty Bills, that are an effec- 
tual protection of their inhabitants against this legis- 
lative barbarism, the Legislature, and the Executive, 
of New York have trifled with the people by the use 
of tame words and empty resolutions, which form no 
bulwark of protection against this villainous enact- 
ment, or the bloodhounds of slavery, who hunt men 
and women over the Empire State. There is now no 
party in our State, that dare take the ground of nulli- 
fication against the Fugitive Act. Our citizens are 
liable, every hour, to be ruined by fines, and dragged 
through the courts to a prison, for giving a cup of 
cold water and a crust of bread toa bro her or sister 
who, foot--ore and hungry, is compe led to flee across 
and out of our State for freedom. No political party 
in our State dare incorporate resistance to this vil- 
jainous Act into its political creed, and yet the people, 
a most as one man, would trample it under their feet 
as they wou'd the neck of a bloody tyrant. Why is 
this? We answer, it is because the people are under 
the leadership of time-serving partizans, who have 
restrained and will continue to restrain their love of 
freedom and hatred of the selfdegradation of being 
slave-catchers, to the narrow limits of a foolish and 
wicked partizan expediency, which is only party 
timidity and selfishness. The people can wipe away 
this foul shame, and cure this disgraceful evil, by 
nominating an unflinching embodiment of their deep- 
est indignation against this villainous Act, and who is 
the impersonation of their purest, wisest, and highest 
aspirations for freedom. Such a man we present to 
you in the candidate we now ask you to support. 
Let him be elected, and no fugitive slave will be taken 
from New York again, unless it be over the person 
of her governor, and in spite of all the military power 
at his command. Let him be elected, and New York 
will cease to be a Sou hern province in which to 
hunt for slaves, and will lead the van in hastening the 
downfall of the Bastile of slavery. 7 

And now you say, ‘Oh, yes! if we thought GERRIT 
Surru could be elected Governor of this State we would 
support him with a will.”” Au immense majority of the 
voters of this State feel just as you do on this point.— 
Above all other men, he would be their first choice, if 
they thought he could succeed. So said the voters of his 
congressional district, when it was proposed to nominate 
him for Congress. The politicians of his district were 
sure he would get only a few hundred votes—and yet so 
soon as he was nominated by a no party mags convention, 
the people came to his support with boundless enthusiasm, 
and he was elected by an immense majority. Let him be 
nominated for Governor in the same way—by the people 
—and the same enthusiasm will be awakened, and the 
same glorious success will crown their efforts, 

Believing this to be true, and feeling the overwhelm- 
ing force of the reasons given above for this step, we 
whose names are below, invite the voters of the Empire 
State to meet us in Mass Convention, in the city of Syra- 
cnse, on Wednesday the 4th day of Aug,, 1858, at 10 








o’clock, A. M, for the purpose of NomINaTINe GERRIT 
SMITH, of Madison couuty, to be elected Gevernor of 
this State at the next gubernatorial election. 

Syracuse, June 30, 1858. 





THE “ OFFICE-SEEKERS,” 


We occupy considerable space, in this num- 
ber, with articles: adapted to put our readers 
in possession of such facts and suggestions as 
may enable them to form some idea of the vas 
rious schemes, projects, and speculations now 
on foot for a re-construction or new organiza- 
tion of parties that shall absorb the Republican 
party, the Free Soilers, Anti-Slavery men, abo- 
litionists, &c,, along with the Know Nothings, 
Douglas democrats, &c. into one party, in such 
a manner as to throw all distinct anti-slavery 
and non-extension issues, as much as possible, 
into the back ground, and maintain a non-com- 
mittal or double-faced position on add questions 
likely to produce division. The language of the 
New York Evening Post, in respect to one of 
these projects, may well be applied to all of 
them. They are designed to accommodate and 
combine all the office-seekers in the country, in 
an enterprise to oust the present incumbents of 
office, and push themselves into their places, — 
This appears to be their grand purpose, and 
almost the only one distinctly avowed. 

We search over our files of exchanges, in 
vain, to find any thing else, at this critical time 
when the most momentous questions. of public 
interest demand investigation. How, best, to 
grapple with the Slave Power in its onward 
march—how to meet the Dred Scott decision 
—-how to prevent the opening of the African 
slave trade—how to protect the soil of the non- 
slaveholding States from kidnappers—how to 
treat the slaveholders’ claim, (bused on the 
Dred Scott decision, endorsed by the Presi- 
dent, affirmed in the Lecompton Constitution, 
and in course of litigation by Virginia,) of a 
right to carry and hold his slaves wherever he 
pleases, in any of the States—ruese are qi es- 
tions altogether beneath the attention of our 
office-seeking politicians—questions that—like 
the question of the proper bearings of the Con- 
stitution upon slavery—are to be ignored, and 
kept out of sight, until our aspiring politicians 
can get into office, and in order that they may 
do so. | 

Shall they succeed ? What say the people ? 
Have the people nothing of higher importance 
to be attended to, in a day like this? 


Tue ‘ Inrertor Race.’—The Scientific Amer- 
ican some time since, contained an interesting 
account, and an engraved illustration of a ‘ mag- 
nificent project, by Mr. William Deitz, of Al- 
bany, of a new railroad for Broadway. It turns 
out, according to Douglass’ paper, that Mr. 
William Deitz, of Albany, is a colored man.— 
Suppose his invention should get patented, or 
be sold to our city corporation, or Mr. D. should 
be employed to construct a railroad on the 
model, would it be neld that thescientific inventor 
has ‘no rights which. white-men are bound to 
respect ?? And would Senator Douglas, in his 
next stump speech, or the Tribune, in its: next 
editorial, aliude to it in proof of negro inferiority ? 








No Compromise.—God dves not allow us to part with 
au inch of his ground, though we might thereby gain the 
peaceful possession of all the rest.—-7” Hardcastle, 
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“THE CRITTENDEN AMENDMENT' PARTY.” 

As we anticipated, the Republican support of the 
Lecompton Crittenden amendment, is likely to fore. 
shadow an attempt to organize a new party on that 
basis, so far as the slavery question is concerned. 
The N. Y. Evening Post, July 2nd and 3d, announces 
it under the name of the “Crittenden Amendment 
Party,” and traces its origin to Mr. N. Sargent, “a 
politician of long standing, belonging to the school of 
H. C. Cerey, the wealthy iron manufacturer, and co- 
pious author of various articles in favor of Home In- 
dustry.” 

The Post publi-hes a letter of Mr. N. Sargent on 
the subject. His project is to depend chiefly upon 
the nowination of some popular man for a candidate, 
paying as little attention as possible to a platform of 
principles and measures. “It is not the platform,” 
he says,“ but the man that the people vote for.” 
But— 


“Tfany platform is necessary, it is believed that 
the Crittenden amendment will be found broad 
enongh fur the whole nation to stand upon.” 


He, doubtless, calculates to catch the South by a 
platform identical with that of the Kansas Nebraska 
Bill, and the North by the example and precedent of 
the ute of the Republican party. Thus far, the plan 
seems to he a shrewd one, and might, perhaps, have 
satisfied the Post, (as it doubtless does the Tribune,) 
but for the leaning of the same letter in favor ofa 
higher protective Tariff. On this rock, the new party 
will, we think, be in danger of splitting, since many 
Repubjicans are with the Post instead of the Tribune, 
on that subject. 


From the manner in which the Post announces the 
movement, it is evident that it does not regard it with 
favor. Mr. Sargent’s letter is put under the triple 
head of “The Crittenden Amendment Party,” “ The 
Programme Developed,” “The Originator of the 
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us to record it as, probably, a significant item, in the 
process of the crystalization of the “ new party” that 
is expected to sop up all the Abolitiouism of the 
country, forthe campaign of 1860, putting it into the 
same frying-pan with al the Know-Nothingism, 
Douglas Democracy, fossil Whiggery, &c., &c., that 
can be scraped up from the remnants of old contend- 
ing parties. 

Of this Henry C. Carey, it is sufficient to say that 
he is the author of a book the chief design of which is 
to prove that the only way of abolishing slavery is by 
enacting a high tariff, that shall raise the price of cot- 
ton and the price of negroes, that shall make slave- 
holding profitable, the slave-holders rich, and the 
slave States prosperous. These points he states as 
distinctly (if not as briefly,) as we have here stated 
them, and then informs his readers, with great gravi- 
ty, that by this process, the value of slaves will be so 
enhanced, that the slave-holders cannot afford to hold 
them any longer, but will certainly liberate them! 
And this book has been immeasurably puffed by the 
New York Tribune. 


In the same book, Mr. Carey denies that slavery 
and slave labor have ever impoverished the South, or 
exhausted the soil, any more than Northern agricul- 
ture has exhausted Northern soil. To prove this, he 
mentions several of the Hudson river counties that 
rai-e less wheat than formerly ; omitting to add, as an 
intelligent and faithful statistician should have done, 
that the soil of those counties is as productive and as 
profitable as ever—that the value of their agricultural 
products has doubled, instead of having diminished, 
they having turned their attention to other crops. 
Northern farmers and Northern Abolitionists will, 
perhaps, be called upon to vote for the political wis- 
dom of Mr. H. C. Carey, perhaps for the incarnation 
of that wisdom itself! Who knows? He is a wealtby 
man, aspiring, and is said to be a man of influence in 





Movement Discovered.” And the Post closes its edi- 
torial on the subject with the following, which, either 
with or without the Tariff plank of the platform, we 
accept as a pretty fair estimate of the movement: 


“ Of this platform, it is safe to say, that it is as 
broad as it is long; what it lacks in lucidity and pre- 
cision, it makes up in scope, and that it is intended to 


meet the exigencies of office-seekers in every section of 
the Union.” 


It remains to be seen whether this project is to be- 
come an enterpri-e—and if so, how many Republi- 
cans, Abolitionists and other anti-slavery men will 
suffer themselves to be swallowed up by it. We wil! 
venture to guess that, with the Tariff plank, the split 
that it must create between the Tribune and the Post 
“ Republicans,” will ensure an easy triumph for the 
Democratic party : for the “ Crittenden amendment” 
plank will have its designed effect of removing the 


slavery question, entirely, from the contest between 
Repub'icans and Democrats. 


Since writing the above, the Triburie has issued an 
editorial, in which it admits the impossibiiity of 
uniting the Re; ublican party in the support of a pro- 
tective Tariff, but suggests the expedient of leaving 
the different State and local conventions to hang out 
the Tariff banner, or not, as they deem expedient ! 
This would be reviving the Janus-faced policy of the 
Whig party on the same subject, and that of the Na- 
tional Bank—the policy that nominated Harrison to 
catch Northern Tariff and Bank men, and Tyler to 
catch Southern anti Tariff and anti-Bank men. 


Will such a ruse succeed a second time? Would 
not the attempt be suicidal ? 


_— 


THE H. C, CAREY DEMONSTRATION. 


A large and enthu-iastic meeting was held in Phila- 
delphia last nizht, at which a series of resolutions 
were passed in favor of protection to American indus- 
try. Henry C. Carey presided, and speeches were 
made by Senators Cullamer, Simmons. and Cameron, 
and Representatives Humphrey Marshall, Coyode and 
E Joy Morris. —N: Y. Tribune, June 16. 


The way in which we find this meeting heralded 
and spoken of, by several Republican leaders, incline; 








Philadelphia. 
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“ PuLL ouT THE Mortr.”—We are often amused to 
notice how courageously the editors of religious pa- 
pers will berate political servility, while political edi- 
tors can be equally faith{ul in rebuking ecclesiastical 
and clerical delinquencies—neither class ever seeming 
to think of such a thing as requiring of their own as- 
sociates what they require of others. An instance 
we have in the following from the N. Y. Tribune, June 
14, on the affuirs of the Tract Society : 

* Slaveholding, the fruitful source of countless in- 
iquities, cannot be justified or defended by any creed 
of any Christian sect. As men grow earnestly re- 
ligious they will become earnest opponents of this 
wrong, Which to the mere statesman appears only as 
a blunder. When Mr. Biiss has suspended the laws 


of gravitation, it will be time enough for him to start 
his model Tract Society.” 





Now, instead of “ Christian sect,” suppose we insert 
“political party ;” instead of “religious,” insert 
“ Democratic,”—instead of « Statesman” put “ dema- 
gogue !” 

If the Tract Society ought to condemn slavehold- 
ing, the Republican party ought to condemn it. If re- 
ligious movements should be directed against “ slave- 
holding,” so should political movements, if slavehold- 
ing be acrime. If it should be cast out of the Church, 
it should be cast out of the nation, instead of being 
promised impunity “in the States wherein it ex- 
ists.” 





* WITHOUT DISTINCTION OF PARTY.” 


The N. Y. Times in reply to the N. Y. Tribune, has 
the following : 


“It is precisely because the Senate passed the 
resolutions by a unanimous vote, as a marked asser- 
tion of a principle, and ‘not because they were 
considered of the slightest importance’ as a means of 
checking the aggressive acts of the British cruisers, 
that the vote was ‘ peculiarly significant.’ That vote 
evinces a determination on the part of the American 
peop'e, without di-tinction of party, forever to deny 
and resist the right of search.” 


Then that vote ‘evinces a determination on the 





part of the American people, without distinction of 


a 


party, forever to deny and resist the right of” any 
nation to put down the African slave trade, or to 
capture slavers or any other description of pirates of 
any nation, or of no nation, provided they will hoist 
the “ stripes and stars” of our nation. And this, by 
way of “vindicating the honor of the American flag !” 
According to the Times, our Republican Senators 
were in sober earnest, and not speaking ironically, nor 
enacting a farce, to produce a reaction, (as many of 
their friends in and out of Congress supposed them 
to be,) when they joined with Mason, Toombs & Co., 
in their threats of war against the British for “ag- 
gressions on our commerce.” 

When we said, lately, that the Republican vote, in 
the House, in favor of the Crittenden Lecompton bill, 
was the endorsement of a principle, the establishment 
of a precedent, and the inauguration of a policy that 
would, if carried out, secure Republican support for 
the impunity of the African slave trade, we did not 
expect to see the result reached so speedily by a pro~ 
cess so inexplicable, by a policy so obviously suicidal. 

Well, let the truth come out. If we have got no 
party to stand up against the African slave trade, we 
must have one. But in order to be trustworthy, it 
must go against slavery itself. 





THE PIEBALD PLATFORM. 
Whose 1s 1T? 

‘ Whether Col. Fremont or another shall lead us in 
the contest of 1860, it is not possible that he should be 
immeasurably, reckless!y, atrociously defamed, as was 
our standard bearer in 1856. Our principles are better 
known; our purposes cannot be made the bugbear 
that they then were. We war not on the right of 
any State to establish or maintain slavery if it will, 
but on those assumptions which had converted all the 
territory of the Union into Slave Territory, and were 
fast converting the Free States into virtual Slave 
States. Our existence as a party is an active protest 
against the ceaseless aggressions and encroachments 
of the slave power—against that haughty spirit which 
had succeeded in making a belief in the inalienable 
Rights of Man, a bar to any participation in Federal 
offices or honors—against that spirit which has 
trebled, by purchase and conquest, the area of slave 
labor under our stars ani stripes, and was on the high 
road to unchecked dominion when checked by the 
organization and attitude of the Republican party.”— 
N. Y. Tribune, June 17. 

It strikes us that this platform is, at once, preo- 
slavery and anti-slavery. It is pro- slavery in respect 
to slavery in the States, which is, very nearly, all the 
slavery that actually exisis. The anti-slavery, what 
little, if any, there be, must be found outside the 
States, in the Districts, Territories, out-posts, &c. The 
pro-slavery part is definite, explicit, unmistakable. 
The anti-slavery part, what there is of it, is vague, 
indefinite, uncertain. 

“The right of any State’—*“ifit will’—to buy, 
sell, chattelize, brand, burn, heathenize, task, scourge, 
debauch, brutalize, and reduce to a condition of forced 
adultery and concubinage, one sixth part of “ the 
people of the United States,” by and for whom the 
Constitution was “ordained and established,” the 
right to deprive them of liberty without due process 
of law—the “ right” to “ pass bills of attainder, ex post 
facto laws, and laws impairing the obligations of con- 
tracts ;” the right to perpetuate anti-republican forms 
of government, (all which the Constitution expressly 
forbids and debars,)—the ‘right’ in this way to per- 
petuate the oligarchy, which, by the boasts of Senator 
Hammond, has controlled the country for sixty years, 
and which must inevitably control it while it exists ; 
—all this is expressed “ with irresistible clearness,” 
and no one can mistake the meaning. 

Not so with the pitiful, the infinitesmal portion of 
anti-slavery intermingled therewith. Who can tell 
what it means ? 

“The assumptions that have converted all the Ter- 
ritory of the Union into slave Territory.” What 
assumptions are those, aside from the assumption of 
the right of property in man, which the platform 
abundantly concedes? How are the chattels to be 
converted into men, on crossing the line between the 





State and the Territory? By an act of Congress 
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gmancipating them? Does the platform mean that ? 
If so, why not say it, in plain terms? If not, if the 
Tribune would not adventifre to say so, why inspire 
the vague hope of what it dares not definitely pro- 
pose ? a 

“Converting the Free States into virtual Slave 
States.” Well. Does the platform propose to repeal 
all fugitive slave bills, or to nullify them by State 
enactments? If so, why not say so, distinctly and 
honorably ? If not, what does it mean? And what 
is its practical value ? 

“The ceaseless aggressions and encroachments of 
the slave power.” Why not specify some of them, 
and promise to go against them? Why not, if it be 
really intended to do anything but talk and declaim ? 

Ifthe anti-slavery profession means anything but 
sheer bunkum, let us be told, distinctly, what it does 
mean, so that there may be no backing out, after- 
wards. Let the party say, manfully, we go for an act 
excluding slavery from the Territories, for an act 
repealing all fugitive slave laws, for an act suppressing 
the slavery existing in violation of the Con-titution, 
in the District of Columbia, for an act, interdicting 
the coast-wise and inland domestic slave trade ; and 
in general, for all legislation against slavery, which 
Congress has Constitutional authority to enact. 

Let the Republican party do, at least, this, or let it 
cease to make any anti-slavery pretensions at all, or 
ask anti-slavery votes. 

Quite remarkable is it that, since the Crittenden 
Lecompton vote of the Republicans in the House of 
Repre-entatives, the Tribune cautiously forbears to 
pledge itself or the party to the principle of Federal 
exclusion of slavery from the Territories, which was 
then, fur the time being at least, relinquished. Like 
the free soil motto of “No more slave States,” the 
motto of “free Territories by Federal action,” ap- 
pears to have become obsolete. 


Not a word has the Tribune to say, in the article 
just quoted from, in respect to any one distinct politi- 
cal measure of resistance either against slavery or its 
aggressions. All its bright prospects lie in another 
direction. Kansas, as afree State,is to shut out 
Slavery from the North West. Missouri and Dela- 
ware are to become free States. “Clear sighted politi- 
cal economy”—“ the enlightened morality of the 
age” (?)—the full blaze of the humanity and Chris- 

t ianity of the age’’(!)——“ determined but Constitutional 
resistance”—(how, we are not told,) are to insure the 
decline and disappearance of slavery. 


And this is to be the platform and the profession of 
the party, for whose “triumph in 1860, the Tribune 
cherishes joyful hopes.” 


We have two things to say in conclusion.—1l. To 
the Tribune and its associates we say, your prospects 
of a triumph in 1860, on that platform are not prom- 
ising. There is not the slightest probability that your 
vote will rise as high as in 1856. We could give a 
dozen good reasons for this opinion. 2. To the friends 
of freedom—to abolitionists, we say—Ifa party on 
that platform, should come into power, the cause of 
the slave, of humanity, of civil and religious freedom, 
would gain nothing by it, but lose much, in the end. 

Whose is this piebald platform? Reader, is it 
yours? Will you adopt it, by standing on it, and by 
voting for its nominees ? 


—_— 


GOOD TESTIMONY—BUT A SORRY COM- 
PLIMENT. 

In a public letter dated at Memphis, May 21, 1858, 
Hon. F. P. Stanton, ex-Secretary of Kansas, gives his 
views of the action of the Democrats and of the Repub- 
licans, in relation to the Lecompton bill. He says— 





‘In assuming this unfortunate position, the Democratic 
party, especially the southern portion of them, have 
yielded a great advantage to their adversaries, the Re- 
publicans. These latter, when they supported the Crit- 
tenden-Lecompton bill, actually voted for the admission 
of Kansas into the Union asa slave state, provided the 
people should approve the constitution. The election 
was to have been held under the direction of two federal 
officers, appointed by the President, and two others elect- 
ed hy the people. Nothing could have been fairer. The vole 





of the Republicans was liberal. and patriotic. It was a virtual | 


abandonment of all sectional grounds, and an acknowledgment of | any other flag. And then he goes free, of course 
. ’ . 


the constitutional rights of the new state tobe admitted into the 


Union, with slavery or without it, as her people might determine.’ | 





RIGHT OF VISITATION TO PREVENT PIRACY. 
The N. Y. Independent, June 10, says: 


“Some British officer stationed in the Gulf of | 


Mexico to suppress the importation of slaves into 
Cuba, according to the treaty stipulations between 
the British and Spanish Governments, has evidently 
exceeded his instructions. Knowing, what everybody 
knows, that the American flag is used by Spaniards 
and outlaws to protect their participation in that) 
traffic, he has ventured to demand of vessels carrying | 
that flag in suspicious proximity to Cuba some further | 
evidence of their nationality, This, it seems to be | 
conceded on all sides, he has no right to do.” | 
7 * * * * + *! 

“But now it is notorious that the flag of the United | 
States is the chief protection of that piracy. The ar- 
rangements which Great Britain has made with other 
maritime nations are such that the slave trader can 
safely display no flag but ours in the presence ofa 
British cruiser. Every proposal for an effective co- 
operation to suppress the traffic, is met with diplo~ 
matic professions of zeal for an object so important, 
and with diplomatic objections to the proposal. Mean- 
while the ve-sels in which that trade is carried on are 
built and equipped in our ports, and chiefly in this 
port of New,York—are cleared for ports in Cuba, 
where, after a fictitious sale to some Spanish owner, 
the vessel receives with her new papers a new cap- 
tain, and then sails. for the cuast of Africa with two 
captains, two flags, and two sets of papers, Spanish or 
American, as circumstances on the voyage may re- 
quire,” &c., &e. 





Let us put these things together, and see how they 
will look. 

1. Here is an infamous slave trade going on, in the 
vicinity of Cuba, which our own nation, in common 
with others, has declared to be piracy. 

2. Avery large portion of this trade is not only 
carried on under the American flag but by American 
citizens. 

3. Great Britain is trying to put down this piracy, 
as a'l nations are bound todo, and as her treaty 


| 
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stipulations with this country contem late. 

4. “The arrangements which Great Britain has 
made with other maritime nations are such that the 
slave trader can safely display no flag but ours in the 
presence of a British cruiser.” That is, she has ar- 
rangements that allow her commanders “ the right of 
visit” to ascertain whether the pretended French 
Dutch, or Spanish vessel be really such, or whether it 
be a pirate, at outlaw, under protection of no nation. 

5. But the American Government, unlike “ other 
maritime nations,” will come into no such arrange- 
ment, (although, as is well known, the right of visit, 
for this purpose, would be mutual, and our national 
vessels could visit British vessels in the same way.) 

6. From these causes, “ it is notorious that the flag 
of the United States is the chief protection of that 
piracy.” 

These are the facts which the Independent spreads 
out before the public, facts which no one can dispute. 

And what is the pith and cream of them, if it be 
not this ?—First, That the American Government 
stands before the world, in the light of her own, 
statutes and her own action, self-convicted of a sys- 
tematic and determined protection of piracy : Second, 
that the Government knowingly does this—in the 
only way in which she could do it—by refusing to 
come into the arrangements made between “ other 
maritime nations,” for a mutual “ right of visit,” for 
the discovery of the pirates. 

And yet the Independent half responds to the voice 





of the Government it censures and of the “‘ swagger- 
ing Senators” whose course it repudiates. It pro-| 
claims that that British officer who exercised this es- | 
sential function “ has no right to do” it. It even an-| 
nounces, (oblivious of daily utterances of the press,) | 
that “ this is conceded on all sides !” 

Is it 2 Then it is “ conceded on all sides” that the | 
African slave trade, and all other piracy, must be let | 
alone, and disturbed by nobody! For it is just as, 


easy for any piratical slaver, or any other pirate of, 
any nation, or of no nation, to hoist at their mast 


head the American stripes and stars as it is to hoist 


Will it be said, that the American navy could do 
the work, and then there would be no need that the 


British should do it? Look a little further. By the 


same rule that a British commmander must not even 
“ visit,’’ (much less molest) a pirate choosing to hoist 
the American flag, it follows that an American com- 
mander must not visit nor molest any piratical vessel 
whose captain sees fit to hoist the flag of Great 
Britain, or France, or Spain, or any other nation. 
Then the French, the Spanish, and all other naval 
commanders, must follow the same rule. Then, all 
the pirate has to do is to keep on hand a sufficient as- 
sortment of the flags of different nations. Whenever 
pursued, or attempted to be visited, he has only to 


jnotice to what nation his pursuer belongs, and raise 


the flag of some other nation, and he is safe. 

The principle contended for, therefore, by those who 
deny this mutual “right of visit,” isa principle which, 
so far as it is adopted and carried out, throws the 
broad shield of naval protection over all the slave 
trade, and all the piracy carried on and practiced on 
the high seas. It can come to nothing less. It is 
nothing less, upon its very face. 

“Other maritime nations,” according to the Inde- 
pendent, come readily into the needful arrangements 
against piracy. Why? Simply because they wish 
the piracy to be p#& down. Our Government refuses. 
Why ? Simply because it is unwilling that this piracy 
should be put down, and rather than permit it to be 
done, it will raise the banner of our national protec- 
tion over all other piracy on the high seas. 

And this is “ the honor of our flag,” for which our 
Democratic and Republican Senators call upon us to 
contend with Great Britain! The “ honor” of having 
our “ flag” used as the “ chief protection of that 
piracy.” 

And even the Independent thinks it “ seems to be 
conceded on all sides,” that the British commanders 
have “no right” to molest or vi-it vessels, to see 
whether they are pirates, if they hcist the American 
flag. The Independent will please to count the Radi- 
cal Abolitionists outside of the “ all sides” that go in 
for proclaiming an universal international immunity 
and protection to piracy. It may be very “ fanatical” 
to be sure—very “ radical”—very “ impracticable’ — 
very “ singular’—but we must insist upon standing 
there, and of being counted there, nevertheless. 


When will men learn that there is no firm middle 
ground between radical abolitionism on the one hand, 
and the universal protection and rule of yiracy and 
man-stealing, on the other? Nothing can be plainer. 
If slaveholding be not sinful it is innocent. If it be 
not unlawful it is lawful. If it be not unconstitution- 
al it is constitutional. If the Church is not bound to 
condemn it, it is bound to defend it. If the Tract 
Society is not to reprove it, it is to vindicate it. If the 
Government is not to suppress it, it is to protect it. 
And there’can be no separating between slaveholding 
and the slave trade in the matter. 

SiasdtabRn Leela lett 
PARALLEL CASES. 


“They profess to believe that Direct Taxation is 
more equal and less onerous than any other: then why 
not resort to it? Why plead that the people are not 
prepared for such a change? Why have they not 
prepared them ?” 


Such is the Tribune’s rebuke to its professedly free 


‘trade opponents, who never find it politic to go be- 


yond mere professions. 

It strikes us that the principle involved in the re- 
buke, is quite as applicable to other subjects as to 
free trade, to other parties as to the Democratic. 
Politicians, whether editors or statesmen, who call 
themselves anti~slavery, and calculate upon anti-sla- 
very support, yet never adventure to propose any 
radical anti-slavery measures, and urge in excuse, as 
they often do, ‘that the people are not prepared for 
it,? may well be asked ‘Why have you not prepared 
them”? To use stil further, the language of the 
Tribune, but altered from ‘free trade > to * anti-sla- 
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$4 ‘RADIOAL ABOLITIONIST. 





very, we may ask ‘ Why then, should not those who! late Repubjican, platform—so far as THE PARTY i is ‘the: determinations‘ of: their Governinent, one 


talk [anti-slavery] act as if they believed it ? 


‘}eoncerned, unless it goes higher. .No tally could be’ 


thing, with. little variation of date, maybe put 


The Tribune can see, clearly ‘enough, that the peo- again made; ina party retaining the Old Republican’ Adin a8 settled: ® Bats half-century humbug, 


ple have no good aroun for believing the Democratic 
party sincere in talking free trade, so long as it never 

makes any serious attempt. to establish free trade. 
Why can it not see that the people can_ have as little | 
ground for believing the Republican party sincere in 
talking anti-slavery, so long as it neyer attempts nor 
proposes the abolition.of slayety, but- disclaims: the’ 
intention of any such thitig? ‘Never makes any near-_ 
er approximation to it than the Democratic party 
does to free trade ? + 


Are not the cases parallel 2 


— 
—_— 


THE REPUBLICAN PARTY~ITS FUTUBE: 

We had an interview, not long since, with a Repub- 
lican Representative in’ Congress, : and shad some.conr. 
versation with him respecting the: fature political 
cour-e of himself and associates. He was very prompt 
and frank in expressing his anticipations, He thinks 





there is to be a new combination of political elements |. 


against the present administration, including the Re- 
publicans, Americans, and Doug'as Democrats. We 
inferred too, that he expected a large amount of co- 
operation from the advocates of a hi-her tariff, a class 
which he thovght would be numerous, and exert a 
commanding influence. . Whether the Republicans, 
Americans, and Douglas Democrats would retain 
their old names, or merge under a new one. he could 


not say ; but he thought there would be a co-opera»| 


tion that would carry the next Presidential Election,: 
on the simple ground of hostility to the present ad-|: 
ministration—no matter on what reasons or for what 
purposes. The result, he thought, would be a higher 


Tariff, and that Wm. H. Seward would be the suc~! 


cessful candidate. At the same time he relied much 
on Mr. Forney, of the Philadelphia Press, to help car- 
ry the disaffected Democracy of that State into the 
movement. When we asked him about the platform 
of principles and measures upon which the support- 
ers of the nomination were to be rallied, we failed to 
get any very definite information. We are not ¢er- 
tain that he would even raise the flag of a protective 
Tariff; and we are quite sure that he would not em- 
lgtrass the movement with any very distinct utter- 
ances on issues growing out of the Slavery question. 
He thought that Kansas would be a free State, and 


that Republicans, notwithstanding their Crittenden-|nounced, after an elaborate investigation in 


Lecompton vote, would never vote to receive another 
Slave Stale into the Union. But he anticipated no 
controversy on that point very soon. Emigration 
would take care of the new Territories. Even New 
Mexico would not be an exception. As to making 
any new States out of Texas, it would not be very 
soon. If we could only put down the present admin- 


istration, and get a party into power, composed of. 


even a large leaven of Republicans, there need be no 
fears, he said, of the aggressions of Slavery, so that 
abolitionists could do nothing better than to support 
the new movement. ‘ But suppose,’ we asked, ‘ the 
slave power should push for the opening of the African 
slave trade, what would youdothen ? He answered 
‘ We would do the best we could, and seemed to ap- 
prehend no great danger. We asked him whether he 
thought the Republican members of Congress would 


generally favor the new movement. He thought they 
would. 


Here is something for Republicans, as well as Abo- 
litionists to be thinking of, and to determine upon, 


before they find the bands of a new party organiza- 
tion, or something like it, throan round them, ere 


they are aware, and without their having learned, | 


definitely, its character. Are they prepared, at a 
time like this, to draw in the harness cf a new party, 
into which no distinctive anti-slavery measures— 
NOT EVEN NON-EXTENSION, in any shipe, is to 
be introduced, as a bond of THE PARTY? Will they 
give up the Republican platform, without demanding 
ahigher one? That is the question for them to de- 
termine. The new movement will go lower than the 


if ; it,. Lhere: isto be: no anti-slavery rival. in , the field. 


platform of 1856. The ‘exders, we suspect, will never 
attemipt it: ‘They must know that that iesue has 


| been tried, ward has” failed, for reasons’ whieh his) 


yote oe the daintiasion of new slave Stutes. 
of the Federal exclusion of slavery from; Territories. | 
Bat,-as party issues, they are worn out and obsolete, | | 
\atid will never be efficiently used again, teria a hy ag in- 
volved i in. something higher. 


“What ‘hinder, ‘then, a direct, and distinct sally for 
national abolition’ ? There is nothing to be lost by 


By. the showing ‘of. our friend the Representative, nei- | j 
ther' the’ ‘Republicans nor the new organization in| 
whith they’ propose acting, are doitig; or likely to do, 
any. great work against the slave powwer-—whe' ther in 
or out Office, very soon. 


gt 
ibis } 





GREAT BRITAIN AND THE SLAVE TRADE. 

‘The British Government is représented, in 
some of the papers, as receding from. its claim 
of aright to’ visit vessels suspeéted of being 
slavers, or, at. ‘Yeast, as waiving the exercise ‘of ) 
that right, for the present, in respect. to Amer- 
ican vessels, or vessels hoisting the American 
flag. We are not certain that the precise posi- 
tion of the British Government, on that point, 
is yet definitely ascertained, but shall not be 
much disappointed if the most sanguine hopes 
of slavetraders and other pirates should be ful- 
ly realized. The tone of the London Times, 








jand other Governments to put down or to ma- 


for some time past, has indicated an expected | 
relaxation of governmental effort in that diree- 
‘tion. Not that the Times is to be regarded as 
either the mouthpiece of the British Govern- 
ment or the exponent of the prevailing British 
feeling. But the Times cannot be oblivious of 
the fact that the combined efforts of the British 


terially check the slave traffic has proved a fail- 








»\trading and piracy, would naturally suggest 


ure, and was so ascertained and officially an- 


Parliament, so long ago as 1845, Matters 
have not ee | since, and the Times would 
naturally infer that such expensive and fruitless 
efforts would not much longer be continued. 
And having no very extravagant sensibility to 
the claims of humanity,tbe claims of moral right 
or the national honor as pledged to such claims 
it was natural, that the Zmes should announce 
its anticipations in terms of gratulation rather 
|than of sorrow. The patriotic outburst, from 
Democratic and Republican Senators, in favor 
of a war with Great Britain in defence of slave- 

















the convenient point of time for the British 
Government to put itself on the back track. 
The alternative of a war with a friendly nation, 
a good customer, and a grower of cotton, the 
raw staple of British manufacture, was not to 
be wholly unheeded. Dr. Cheever, in the Inde- 
pendent, was not far out of his reckoning, in 
proclaiming cotton to be king in Great Britain 
as well as America, cracking its lash over king 
and Parliament, and filling Old England as well 
as New England with thespecies of animals call- 
ed ‘ dough-faces.” All this was not very wide 
of the mark. 

But the seat of the difficulty lies farther back. 
Whatever may be the tone of the London 























Times, the sentiments of the British people, or 


however honestly confided i in, however eloquent: 
y celebr ated, of pene an-end to the African 


‘nation, as ght bve beak foreseen, oe years 
ago. The enterprise was an absurdity, on its 
very face, and ‘has deceived us, only because 


| we- were desirous. of being Hodeived:: 


Without ‘abating : a whit, their exé@tition bf 
the slave tr ade; their detestation of thé traders 
and the patrons of the: traflic, -withoul:diminish- 


ing aught of the public ‘censune: of aur ‘gasco- 


nading Senators, or their pity for the -dough- 
’\ faces on both side of the water, the fr iends.of 
freedom, of humanity, and of: the negro, ‘may as 
well adjust themselves’ to the changed state of 
things, and recognize - ‘the inexordble. fact, 
changeless as fate. ‘There is not, and. there is 
not to be, any such thing in the future, for any 
length of time, as the prevention of the African 


‘slave trade, ‘to any nation or -people; by. whom 


the infamous practice of human enslavement i is 
permitted to exist. 


-'The slavery prtipasrenints will continue to 
‘clamour fot the repeal of the laws forbidding 
the African slave frade They must of course 
be opposed, and they will be. But it will be 
the fending off of a rail car with a ‘pipe stem, 
IF SLAVERY IS PERMITTED LONG- 
ER TO EXIST. The advocates of the traf: 
fic, within the last threé months, have carried 
more than half their besieged posts. The 
American Democracy they had, before. -The 
strength of the Republican Senators is substan- 
tially and practically with them now. The 
Crittenden-Lecompton vote of the Republicans, 
in the House, foretells how much of back-bone 
is to be encountered there. More than all, the 
British Government itself, if it has not squarely 
backed down, is preparing, in some form, to 
leave the field. France, controlled by Najo- ) 
leon the perfidious, is already with the pirates. 

What then, remains? What can be done? 
One thing, and one only. And that is, a speedy 
rally of the American people, the people of the 
non-slaveholding States, for a NATIONAL 


,;ABOLITION OF SLAVERY. Nothing 


,| but this, can much longer stave off the opening 


of the African slave trade. 

Quite significantly, this revelation comes up- 
on us at the precise moment with the kindred 
demonstration, that there is to be no national 
limitation of slavery, in advance of national 
abolition. Thus, in the West, as in the East, 
we are fenced in, and shut up to our ONE WoRK 
—the very work that God has always, from the 
beginning, required of this nation—the work 
which it must now do, or die—the work of lib- 
erating the oppressed. 

Anotuer Pioneer Gone. We regret to record 
the death of Ertis Gray Lorine, Esq., of Bostun, 
one of the early Abolitionists of the country. He 
was one of the Committee, with the Jate Prof. ForLen 
and others, who addressed the joint Committee of the 
Mussachusetts Legislature, against the proposed sup- 
pression of Anti-slavery societies, &c., in 1836. He 
also distinguished himself as counsel pr freedom, in 
the celebrated case of Massachusetts vs. Aves, before 
Chief Justice Shaw. He died of pleurisy, aged 55. 
‘Work while the day lasts.’ 
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"PARTIES: WITHOUT PRINCIPLES: | 
‘ The fact, is that, the two 2 ruling, Sligarchic. parties 


of Enahand were long ago transformed - Into. mere. fac-.}. 


tions, without apy distinctive Pendle. ’ Haying in 
vain tried first’ a ‘coalition and theh a dictatorship, 
they are now arrived at the point wheré each ‘of ther 
can only think of obtaiiiing arrespite of tile by betray- 


ing + heir-common interest. into.the hands of theircom-} 
mon, foe, the radivai. middie-ciassiparty} who are pow- |; 


ertully represented in the Commons by John Bright. 
Till now, the Tories have been aristocrats ruling in “the 
name of the aristocracy, and the Whigs, aristocrats 
ruling in’ the name of the middle class’; but the middle 
c'ass “having assunied- to rule in thei ir oWn: fame; the+ 
power of the Whigs is gone. .N. YeTribune... 

It strikes us that England is’ not the only ‘country 
in which, the two great parties. are ‘mere’ factions 
without, any. distinctive principles. it How is it inthis 
country ? What ‘ distinctive } princip! e? separates the 
party that claims the.right. of.slayeholding in the 
States and Territcries, from. the party: that. concedes: 
the right..of slaveholding. -in.. the States ? or (it. you. 
please): the party that. claims the:Constitutional right 
of slaveholding in alt the nation,-from. the.arty that: 
concedes that same right in half. the nation ~~. '- 

Put Democrat for Tory, Republitan: for Whig; and 
Abolitionist for middle class party, and the paragraph 
of the Tribune may be read over age in, with fresh i in- 

terest.” 7 

"Shoat ‘the Abolition pact assume to rile in their 

own name, the business of the: te is gone” 


ia 





—— 


: _ SPECULATORS AND SCHEMERS. 

.The N.Y. Times of March..1, intimated that Mr. 
Seward’s expression in his, speech—* The Battle is 
over,’ was equivalent, to a disbanding of the Republi- 
can Army. The Whig wing, the Times said, was 
troubled at this, not knowing Where to‘go next; but 
the Deméératic wing would be glad of the chance of 
getting back again into the Democratic fold. The 
Doug'as demonstration had had a‘powerful effect up- 
on the Democratic party. A large portion of the 
Whig Republicans would incline to an Abolition 


see théin come in with slavery. provided such be..the’ 
| slavery from the States. Will not all earnest ubolition- 
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hi rine: roi si will be. ii daerien cand. 


furnish the. grothd work for.a new organization: gd & 
reference to, the’ next Presidential. élection. “But hea! 


This shows that. the Re publicans are understood to. 
have given up the idea of shutting slavery out. of .ei- 
ther new. States or Territories by action of the. Feds 
eral’ ‘Gavernment, or of excluding any new State frou 





‘Wirnour Recourse TO ‘Congress’, i “4 


‘By the repeal of the Missouri Coiipromise, ‘and the 
establishment of popular sovereignty, the South has’ 
shown the North how to prevent the increase of slave 
States, without recourse to.Congress. In the. Terri- 
tories'the mselves, by emigration and settlement, we 
will eithermake ali future States: fice, of stbmiit:to 


will of (he people, All. the North will require.is a 
fair expre dion of the popular sentiment, and°~a: woni- 
pliance therewith on the part of Congress: She asks | 
no more for Kansas. Can the South object to such a 
course ? N. Y. Times, April 26. -: 


“The Repiiblican vote on the Crittenden. Lecompton 
bill, gave. the fey) note to all this! — 





—— 


“oN THE RIGHT TRACK, AT LAST. 


The National Anti. Slavery Standara of July 10, con- | 
tains a’ combi ication of Boar Miers Jr., giving ® au ac 





tee 


stiches Anti Mari vecy shea 2 held Taly 5 Mr, Garti- 
son presiding. Among the speakers were Mr. Garrison,’ 
Wendell Phillips, C,C. Burleigh, A. T. *oP W. We 
Brown, Parker Pillsbury, &c. 


From the account of Wendell Phillips’ ech, we, Xe. 
tract the following : 


“The speech of Wendell Phillips was one of great fer- 
vor and boldness. He urged with the greatest emphasis: 





platform. 
A month changed the tone of the ‘ Times,’ and 


(April 1) it predicted a re-organization of the Repub- 
lican party, on a broader basis, which “will increase 
its strength and ensure it success.’ The party will be 
nationalized and have the sympathy of southern 
men. Hitherto, it had ‘seemed ’ to war upon slavery, 
because slavery had possession of the country. It 
will now have ‘ leading southern men,’ who will ‘ cor- 
rect its errors’ and ‘ preserve it from the suspicion of 
Abolitionism.’ We have ‘ more important intere-ts’ 
to be taken care of, and ‘ the question of slavery will 
be of subordinate and secondary importance.’ In 
other words, the reign of parties ignoring slavery, is 
to be restored ! 

Well. we shall see! Keep a sharp look-out for the 
time-serving ‘ Times ’—and for all platforms and nom- 
inati ns that the ‘ Times’? may have a hand in. It is 
humiliating to think that the sacred sympathies of 
human hearts, and the priceless rights of human na- 
ture, should be speculated upon by heartless dema- 
gogues, as political capital, bartered, cheapened, and 
thrown away, as circumstances and exigences dictate. 

The Times of April 3rd says— 

‘We have had one Union party against the Aboli- 
tionism of the North, we shall soon have another 
against the Disunionism of the South.’ 

A Union in favor of keeping things as they are! 
But will the world cease to move ? 

Since the above was written, the ‘ Times’ has shift~ 
ed its political basis two or three ‘times,’ and is 
doubtless ready to point in any direction from whence 
the breeze may blow next, 

The followu g items from the ‘Times’ may help our 
readers to watch ‘ the signs of the times.’ 


THE NEW PARTY. 


‘* The political results of the Kansas quarrel are to 
be very important unless the opposition are much 
mistaken. Mr. Douglas and his friends are undoubt- 
edly thrown out of the Democratic party, and it be- 


and in every light in enmicn it could be viewed. the para- 
mount daty of Massachusetts to assume her right (that 
right so long claimed, but so villanously used by the 





eae or —= 


cerned. The aabiihines interpretation. of this clause 
eral than’ the Republican organization. At is tol: ; being thus m tity 


swept. away, what remains? There was the 
migration and ‘Taipor tation clayse,’ which became inop- 


fore thit’ time, a Hew state of things may atise-that | erative in. 1808, and which, in Reraeee! Gaver, 2 Be pert 
will defeat:all present calen'ations? Washinetor Core: ' 
respondent of he New’ York Commercial Advertiser: pgainst the Slave trade. And there is also the*appor- 
t}tioumeat,’ clause, which Judge Taney was careful to 
Fait. citing, lest it should prove that slaves are represent- 
ed j in Cougrese, and are, of course, citizéns. Neither of 


of the Constitution now, except as sustaining the laws 


| these @lauses could: retatn a pto-slavery interpretation, if 


Eexpounded by the same rules of construction: by which 
admission into. the Union, on account of slavery. W¥e! ‘either: Wendell Phillips, ot anybody else, could interpret 


_| ave sorry, if it be so, but if it be, we are desirong that | 
the fact should be correctly understood. 


the clause) concerhiiig ‘ persons held to service and labor,’ 
as Wendell; Phillips. (three cheers for bim!) would now 
have it interpreted, The pretended ‘compromises’ be- 
ing thus exploded, the main body of the Constitution, its 
glorious Preamble, its not less glorious Habeas Corpus, 


-* due process of law prohibition of State ‘ bills of attain 


der, expost facta laws, and laws impairing the obligation 
of Contracts %-rits ‘ guaranty to every State in the Union, 
of a Re ‘publican faum.of Government,’ would be left un- 
trammetled. and its ne cessary operation would soon sweep 


ists:unite ow this:ground ? 
re 
The National Era-asks us to insert the whole of its article 
on Dr. Cheever’s view of the Crittenden Lecompton bill, 
which we lately criticised, offering to pay for the cost of 


| type setting, and reminding us that we were once allowed 


to print our views of a certainsubject in the Era, weekly, 
for about a year, without charge. 

It would have’ suited our purpose, much better, to have 
inserted thé Era’s article, entire, in the first place, if we 
could possibly have found room to dos. As it was, we 
| published the essential paragraphs, commented upon, be” 
ing about one-fifth of the whole, which it would now 
seem awkward to publish again. We gratefully acknowl- 
edge the courtesy of the Editor of the Era, on mauy ocea- 
sions, yet from his repedted notices of our numbers on 

* The Legal Tenure of Slavery,’ we inferred that—much as 
he differed from us—he published them, not merely to 
gratify the writer, but as a matter of public importance, 
in. which no small portion of his readers felt interested. 
Some time afterwards when the acting editor had con- 
tested our views and we had commenced answering, we 
were excluded at the very point where we offered a quo- 





slay eholding States in Slavery’s service) of interpreting the 
Constitution for herself—of declaring her purpose to make 
her own soil free from henceforth, to protect every man 
who shall seek refuge there, and never again to dlldw' a? 
human being to be taken from her bor ders into slavery. 

This position was greeted with loud and universal appro- 
bation. He pronounced the man a KIDNAPPER, in fagt 
and spirit, who would not assent to this, and help in 
making Massachusetts a truly free State.” 








That is the true ground for such a man as WexpELL. 
Piuirs to stand upon—the right and duty of Massachusetts | 
to interpret the Constitution for herself, and to interpret it in fa: | 
vor of freedom. Carry this into National politics, as well , 
as State politics, and we have the true ground of united | 
political action against Slavery. | 


We do not yet learn that any of the speakers at Fra- 
mingham dissented from Wendell Phillips, and the Edi- 
tor of the Standard closes the account with the follow- 
ing: 


‘Out warmest thanks are due to Mr. May for his let- 
ter, which brings such tidings of the Framingham meet- 
ing as will thrill with joy the hearts of our readers at 
home and abroad. But for this prompt and generous 
attention, we should have had no account of that auspi- 
cious gathering, for our present issne. We hope to be 
able, next week, to publish some of the eloquent speeches 
which stirred and electrified the great assembly gathered 
on that auspicious occasion.” 





We do not dare te claim that our friends at the Fram- 
ingham celebration are altogether on the right ground | 
yet, but they appear to be on the right track. If they 
will only keep on it and go forward, they will soon be 
led to afflrm the utter unconstiutionality of Slavery, just 
aswe do. If Slavery be unconstitutional in Massachu- 
setts, then it is unconstitutional in New York, in North 
Carolina. and in every State in the Union. The Consti- 
tution must be either ‘in Slavery’s service,’ orin the 
service of universal abolition. There is no middle | 
ground, and only one ground for an abolitionist to occupy, | 
to any good purpose. 

lt will be noticed that Wendell Phillips is reported as 
advocating—not nullification of the Constitution, but its | 
auti-slavery interpretation, so far, at least, as the clause | 








comes evident that a new political combination is to 


concerning * persons held to serv ice and labor,’ is con: | 


tation from Jamez Madison, directly against the view of 
the Era. We mention this, uot to complain, but to re- 

mind our respected contemporary that if evena large 
weekly must find limits to discussions, much more must a 
small monthly. 


If, at any point, our omissions have done the Era, or 


its argument, injustice, we will insert the correction 


‘ without charge ’ and cheerfully. 


THE SIN OF SLAVERY — REV. DR. CHEEVER’S ADDRESS, 


We present our readers this morning with a 
full and revised report of the address delivered 
before the American Missionary Association by 
Rey. Geo. B. Cheever, D. D, of New York.— 
.We trust that its length will not deter any per- 
son from giving it a careful perusal. It should 
be read and studied by every citizen and at 
every fireside and family altar in America. We 
have no space this morning for a review of this 
remarkable production, but we cannot refrain 
from expressing our hearty approval of it, as at 
once the truest, manliest, most Christian, and 
most complete and powe erful exposition of the 
sinfulness of American Slavery that human 
tongue ever uttered, or that any pen has writ- 
ten. Its great excellence and its power are in 
is perfect truthfulness. Its facts are facts and 
cannot be denied; its arguments are logical and 
cannot be over thrown ; its conclusions are iney- 
itable and cannot be escaped ; its denunciations 
are merited and ure aimed only at the guilty. 
We are only surprised at the sustained power, 
the exhaustless and fiery energy that pervades 
|it from the first syllable to the last. It is a ter- 
| ribly effective blow at slavery; it is an extin- 
“guisher for doughfaces ; it will be welcomed by 
| all lovers of truth , justice and liberty. It ought 





| to fall upon the church and the nation like a 


prophet’s voice speaking for humanity and for 
| God.— Boston Atlas and Bee. 
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ADIOAL ABOLITION IST. 





CIRCULAR LETTER—TO YOURSELF. 


Orrice or THe American Asoxition Society, 
48 Beekman street, New York; 

P.O. Box 1212. July, 1858., 

Mr. 


Dear Sir :—Allow me to present to you the 
claims of the American Abolition Society, and to 
solicit of you, such pecuniary aid as it may be 
in your power to furnish us. 

Ours is the only society that urges the duty 
and necessity ofa National Abolition of Slavery, 
as the only measure that can either discharge 
our national responsibilities, or preserve our 
national liberties. 

The signal failure of ali efforts to procure a 
national limitation of slavery, while the nation 
permits slavery to exist, emboldens us, with the 
more confidence, to ask your assistance in this 
enterprise, the only one now left for us, unless| 
we go for a dissolution of the Union, which, if 
effected, would not be the abolition of slavery, 
nor the deliverance ofthe nation, or of any portion 
of it, from the guilt of its continuance. 

We are encouraged to witness a constant and 
rapid change of sentiment, among reflecting and 
prominent citizens in favor of the principles and 
measures we have been advocating. It is in 
view of this, that we ask the means of extend- 
ing our influence. 

Our operations have hitherto been circum- 
scribed, for want of funds. All we ask is a 
reasonable supply of the means necessary to 
diffuse information, by the press, by lectures, by 
public conventions, and by correspondence with 
leading minds. 





greatest merit of Napoleon, said Wellington, 
was that he had an eye like an eagle to see the 
weak points of an enemy, and a power, beyond 
all known to history, to concentrate a million of 
men upon one point. The slave power is as 
sagacious. It sees exactly where is the weak 
point in the moral attitude of the opponents of 
slavery, and it directs its efforts there. 

“Take the Tribune. Years ago the Tribune 
laid down the doctrine against the extension of 
slavery. Hard pressed by the anxious crisis of 
the Kansas question, it avowed its determination 
to admit Kansas as aslave State, if she wished 
to come in as such. It deserted every one of 
its own chosen points, in order to meet one sug- 
gested by the enemy—shaped, of course, with 
the intention and the profoundest sagacity, to 
conquer.” 


— ee 


THE TRIBUNE “ STEALING OUR THUNDER ”’ 
Senator Douglas, in a speech at Chicago, un- 
dertook to vindicate his doctrine, that States 
and Territories have the right to admit or ex- 
clude slavery, as they please. In a review of 
this speech, the N. Y. Tribune, of July 12, says, 


“The right of the people of a Territory to le- 
galize or forbid slavery in their midst, is a 
proposition that we clearly comprehend, though 
we do not accept it. It rests on precisely the 
same foundation, to our mind, with the right of 
a Territory or State to make Theft, Adultery, 
Burglary, Forgery, Rape and Murder, lawful 
and reputable. The rights of majorities—the 
power of the State—have limits ; and we deny 
that any community, whether by a majority of 
ten against nine or of nineteen against one, can 
rightfully constrain a portion of its men and 
women to spend their lives and their strength 
as the chattels of others. Unless the State has 
as authority to repeal the Ten Commandments 





At the present time, our wants are urgent, | 
and any amounts contributed, more or less, will, 
be gratefully acknowledged. Please address the | 
undersigned, or our Treasurer, Wm, E. Whit-| 
ney, No. 46 Vesey street, New York. 

Yours respectfully, Wu. Goopett, 
Cor. Sec. Am. Abolition Society. 

Comune Tocerner.—The following, from the 
Washington Union, the organ of President 
Buchanan, is going the rounds, endorsed by the 
Boston Post, and by a number of Republican 
editors, as “sound doctrine.” It is the Doug- 
las doctrine: 

“The question of slavery is altogether local 
in its nature. {t belongs exclusively to the 
States. In its application to the territories, 
while it has been an agency of excitement, it 
seems clear that the power, after all, which is to 
control it, is the people who, in the present and 
future make up the inhabitants thereof. If this 
be true in point of fact—and it involves the 
principles of the Kansas Nebraska bill—then it 
flows that the controversy which has been 
thrust upon the country for the lase four years, 
+s without cause, and without the least justifica- 
tion.” 





~ ig 7 Pe 

ONE GREAT ERROR IN REPUBLICANISM. 
At the late Annual Meeting of the American 

Anti-Slavery Society, Wrenpevt Puivips said: 


ae Republicanism is the prominent representa- 
tive of civil resistance to slavery. Now, one 

reat error in Republicanism—even in that 
noble protest, the letter from Mr. Giddings—is 
that it commits the capital mistake of letting the 
enemy choose how and when to fight. It lets 
the enemy choose the point of attack; it lets 
the enemy choose the form of the issue; that is 


and the Golden Rule, it has no right and no 
rightful power to establish or uphold the rela- 
tion of master and slave.” 

The Tribune, we are happy to sce, has at 
length learned that there is no way to argue 
this question, with Democrats, but on the prin- 
ciples of the Radical Abolitionists—denying the 
right of “a Territory or State” to establish 
slavery, and putting slavery on the same cate- 
gory with other infamous crimes. The Tribune 
has learned the uselessness of the special plead- 
ings it formerly employed on this subject, the 
peculiar power of Congress over Territories 
&e. With the Crittenden-Lecompton vote of 
the Republican Representatives, that game was 
played out, and the losers ‘confessed judg- 
ment.” 

Very evidently the Tribune had in mind the 
polttical as well as the moral right. Otherwise 
its logic, as against Senator Douglas, was a 
non sequitur. ‘The ‘Tribune here denies, in 
strong language, the “ State right” to maintain 
slavery. It cannot back out of this without re- 
pudiating the Higher Law—-the law of the Ten 
Commandments, and conceding that human 
compacts and cunstitutions can annul and over- 
ride them. 

Now if the Tribune could only muster the 
moral, political, and financial courage, to put 
down its stake there, and stand there, demand- 
ing a national party on that basis, the Tribune 


| 


For the Radical Abolitionist. 


Hebrews 11 : 13—“ Conducted correctly.”” Thus the Rev. 
Hezekiah Woodruff translates what is usually rendered. 
“Wrought righteousness.” The devoted servants of 
God by faith—confidence in Him—“ subdued kingdoms, 
conducted correctly, obtained promises.’’ We need faith in 
God that we may conduct ourselves correctly in ail the 
relations of life, including civil government. 5. pr. 5. 


nn ogi 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

AvuNT SaLiy ; or, the Cross the way to freedom. A 
narrative of the slave life and purchase of the mother of 
Rev. Isaac Williams, of Detroit, Michigan. 
American Book and Tract Society, 1858. 

This is one of those plain, straight-forward narratives 
that interest us more than any of the creations of geniue, 
and iilustrate the remark that ‘truth is stranger than 
fiction.’ 

Cuatranooca. Cincinnati: Wright, Son & Co., 167 
Walnut street. This is one of the best works of its clase, 
and while it illustrates the natural working of slavery. it 
conveys correct sentiments in respect to the system. and 
of its relations to the civil liberties and institutions of 


our country. The story is an interesting one, and well- 
sustained, to the close. 


Cincinnati : 





THE TRACT COMMITTEE OF FIFTEEN: 

The New York Independent undertakes to 
illustrate the wisdom ofthe “ Committee’of Fi~ 
teen” and their backers, in the Tract Society, 
by drawing a parallel between them, and those 
politicians who, while they could not agree in 
respect to the nature of Republican Gover - 
ment, and who, “ without entering into the poli- 
tical relations of parties, or any abstract quer- 
tion of civil government (e. g. the lawfulness of 
Slavery) undertook to “unite the moral sense 
of the country upon one point,” namely “that 
James Buchanan had no right to use fraud, in- 
timidation, and violence to carry any measure of 
his administration.” " 

It strikes us that while the parallel is com- 
mendably truthful, it is a singularly unhappy 
one with which to illustrate “the wisdom,” of 
the Committee of fifteen” in the Tract Society. 
The policy of the politicians alluded to, was no- 
toriously a failure—the most marked and signal 
failure, perhaps, in all our political history, lay- 
ing a foundation for the “ swindle ” in Congress 
that soon after followed, and for an indefinite 
amount of “ fraud, intimidation and violence ” in 
the future. The policy of the committee of fif- 
teen in the Tract Society, was also a failure; 
and if their friends persevere in that policy, they 
will find in the end, what Mr. Giddings tells us 
the Republican members of Congress have al- 
ready found, that ‘it had been better” to have 
adhered to abstract principle. 


ae 
—s- — 


Senator Sumner is travelling again in Ev- 
rope, for his health. The friends of freedom 
anxiously look for further information of him. 

Frepertcx Doveras is to deliver an oration 
at Poughkeepsie, on Monday, August 2, at the 


celebration ot the Anniversary of West India 
Emancipation. 
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might indeed become “a Power in the land.” 
isut will it do it? We fear not. The aid and| 
co-operation of Mr. H. C. Carey would be for-| 
feited by that course. 

The Tribune’s right to “ our thunder” till it 
accepts our platform, may be questioned. Yet, 





half the battle. The man that stays to be at- 
tacked, and lets his foe criticize him until he 
finds his weakest point, and concentrates his 
strongth upon it, is sure to be conquered. The 





(as the sound thereof will fall on scores of thous- 
| ands of open ears, we leave the larceny without 
further notice. 





GOD'S WORD AGAINST THE SIN OF 
SLAVERY. 

Dr. Curever’s Great Sprccu at the An 
niversary of the American Abolition So- 
ciety, May 13th, 185s. 

Octavo, Uncovered, 2% cts. single copy, 
20 cts. per dozen, $1 50 per hundred. In 
Tract size, same price. 

Covered, on finer paper, 3 cts. single copy 
30 cts. per dozen ; bo 25 per hundred. 

Postage, all kinds, 1 ct. each. 








